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CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE SOUL. 

Mr. Editor—Although it is long since I rejected all notions of revealed 
religion, I do think there is a cgntrolling power in nature ; and all the phi- 
losophical writing I have read, have not changed that opinion. But what 
that power is, it is my firm belief we shall never know. _ It is evident to me 
that something must have existed from all eternity, or nothing could exist ; 
and a power that could destroy one particle of matter could destroy the 
whole. 

It is asked “‘ how did matter come into life?”? Now this also, I believe, 
we shall never know. But to prove that a man has a soul distinct from 
matter, and peculiar to the animal man, it is said “ that man is always in a 
state of improvement.”’ To this I would answer :—man has the power of 
speech, and man has hands and fingers. With this exception, man is the 
same as any other animal ; but, by the help of his fingers, he is enabled to 
form characters to represent his ideas, and, by the help of speech, he can 
teach them to his fellow-men. This no other animal can do. The know- 
ledge of each generation of brutes dies with them ; but the knowledge of 
each generation of men remains recorded for the next to improve on. 

The generation that invented the steam engine could not have invented 
it, i€ the generations that preceded it had not discovered the art of working 
the iron, and if knowledge had not been handed down to them by the means 
aforesaid. I agree that it is pleasing to mark the progress of improvement 
in the human mind; but let us endeavour to trace it to its true cause, and 
not arrogate to ourselves a superiority over all other parts of nature, or 
assume that man alone is to have an everlasting life, and that every other 
part of animated nature is to return to dust. Knowledge may be said to 
be in geometrical or even in arithmetical progression. The knowledge of 
one generation may be doubled in the next. The discovery of the art of 
printing has no doubt been the cause of knowledge making a greater pro- 
gress in the last two centuries than it had in a far greater length of time 
before. This is owing to the greater facility of communicating ideas, which 
this art affords to man. How many, many ages had passed away, before 
that art was discovered, and had it been lost with the generation that dis- 
covered it, many might have elapsed before it had again been discovered. 
This art shows the great utility of the use of speech and of the hands, for, 


at the first how rude in performance was it, compared to the perfection of 


the present day! Had not the discoverer the power to record it, it must 
have been lost with that generation the same as any thing you can teach 
any other animal, must die with it. 

It is evident that every animal has the same senses as man; at least 
those of the order of Mammalia, which we call the higher order: nav some 
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of these have some of the senses in higher perfeetion than man. ‘Ibis uo 


one will deny. Now all our knowledge comes by the senses; this cannot 


be denied, tora man born deaf has no ideas of sound, and a man born 
blind knows nothing of colours. ‘The mind, the soul, or sentient princi- 
ple, or by whatever name you call it, is built upon the senses ; all our know- 
ledge comes by the senses, but we have the advantage of recording that 
knowledge for the benefit of generations to come. This is what no other 
animal can do. But some will say man is a reasonable creature ? man can 
reason. Yes, but man must first learn to reason. What can we reason 
but from what we know ; we understand by such history as we have, that 
man had been upon the earth more than three thousand years before the 
immortality of the soul was taught. ‘The Jews knew nothing of it till they 
learned it of the Greeks. This is evident, for the author of the books of 
Moses makes the Jewish God say: ‘I will visit the sins of the fathers 
upon the children unto the third and fourth generation.” Here is not the 
least allusion to an everlasting life, though I do think this punishment was 
more likely to deter men from committing crimes than the Christian doc- 
trine of everlasting punishment without repentance. 

Now this repentance; this coming at the eleventh hour has been the cause 
of half the wickedness of the Christian world. How often do we see men 
who have spent their whole lives in committmg depredations on their fellow- 
men, who have committed every crime, even to murder, when at last brought 
to the scaffold by the laws of their country, at the last moment cry out, 
the Lord Jesus is ready to receive their soul! This shows the inutility of 
the doctrine. The most hardened and wicked wretch when at last he finds 
himself in the hands of justice and sees there is no prospect of ever again 


-escaping, makes the Bible his companion, and then comes the repentance 


that is to take him to the paradise of happiness. Would it not have been 
better to have taught this wretched being to seek consolation in the virtue 
and rectitude of his own actions, than to teach him that, after all his life of 
wickedness, by saying a few prayers to he knows not what, there is in store 
for him an eternity of happines? Even the Jews appear at the commence- 
ment of the Christian era to have had a very imperfect notion of the soul, 
for it appears by the writings, attributed to the men who are said to have 
been the companions of Jesus, that the Jews, expected a resurrection of 
the body as well as soul. 

There is another class of people, who are great advocates for the immor- 
tality of the soul—those, whose fortunate circumstances have placed them 
in that happy situation, where they have been enabled to gratify every de- 
sire to satiety. These people, when through the fulness of ejoyment they 
can enjoy no more, like Solomon, cry out, ‘‘ There is nothing new under 
the sun, and all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” These people, when they 
can enjoy no more on earth, turn their attention to a world to eome, when 
they expect a succession of enjoyments that will last forever. This was 
the class the Bishop of Llandaff was so fearful of having their faith dis- 
turbed, in his apology for the Bible. It was pride that first taught the im- 
mortality of the soul. The Grecian philosophers saw that man had gath- 
ered some knowledge, that knowledge was increasing, and all other ani- 
mals remained stationary, and without examining what might be the cate. 
af once, pronounced, that man had an immortal principle in him: without 
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once considering the number of generations that had gone betore, and that 
man had been accumulating this knowledge for ages with which he was so 
puffed up. I do not think the doctrine of the immortality any benefit to man- 
kind, and as taught by the Christian, a great evil. Some of the reasons I 
have stated, and I think it would be much better to teach man to find his 
consolation in the approval of his own actiors in this life, than by deluding 
him with notions that only tend to make him wicked and unhappy. VERO. 





THE {NDIAN’S LETTER.—NO. III. 

‘Take away the revenues of the clergy and leave humble Christianity to 
stand by itself, unaided by income; unsupported by bayonets, and exposed 
naked to the Deist’s quiver, Christ’s temporal and spiritual kingdoms 
would fall in less than seven years ; there would not be left even a stupid 
negro to support the Church. Every barefaced shameless action of the 
Christian, only shows the weakness of his tenets, and the strength of his 
power. The priest, the soldier, and the judge, are now the Christian’s 
gods ; and to them the tottering Church looks up for support and _protec- 
tion. The Holy Ghost now makes his appearance in the visible form ot 
pikes, swords, pistols, muskets, bayonets, powder, and ball catridges. 
The Almighty thunders in the drum, and Jesus Christ is the fifer of the 
regiment. The Kingdom of Heaven consists of places and pensions, pa- 
radise, a Bishop’s See and Church livings ; Hell, the jails, where the wicked 
Deists and Materialists must waste their days in want and misery; exposed 
to the foul calumny of brutalized Christians, who are as merciless as their 
progenitors the Jews, in the days of Moses, Joshua, and Samuel. This 
must have an end: they are but mena, and truth will at length prevail over 
them. Church revenues will one day fall; the struggle may be great, but 
cannot be evaded. If truth and justice are brought in as umpires, all may 
end well. But if the soldier be called on to decide, then red ruin and deso- 
lation will pour along torrents of smoking destruction ; and, in the end, the 
soldier will destroy both the Kings and Priests. 

The kind, gentle, humane, good Christian, says to the liberal, pay your 
dues ; disturb not our proceedings, and you may enjoy your private opinion 
in peace. But if you dare to expose our absurdities, or detect our frauds, 
we will treat you with remorseless outrage. The simple Liberal only says—- 
you are a man subject to error; you are deceived yourself, and you are 
deceiving others: I can prove your doctrine false ; your creed a scandal 
to humanity ; your whole proceedings highly inimical to society ; however. 
I only wish to clear this up in an amicable and reasonable manner, by ar- 
guments drawn from history, and those books you call holy, divine, and sa- 
cred, but which I call obscene, foul, evil, false and foolish. O! thou blas- 
phemer, cries the meek, humble Christian—away with him to prison ; he 
dares to reason against the word of God, by which I enjoy heaven on earth ; 
and will obtain a heavenly earth in heaven: he disputes my revealed re- 
ligion, which was given to Moses and Jesus Christ, and which even Ma- 
homed, although a wild Arab, knew nothing about: he wants to open hell, 
and shut heaven against me: he wants to take away my dear sacred per- 
quisites and Church livings, and make me work for my bread, and listen to 
truth, mercy, and goodness, which thou knowest, 0 Lord! no Churchman 
ean endure. Torment this disciple of trnth. therefore. 0 gaoler. and let 
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us fervently pray, that the day may come, when we may burn him as our 
pious forefathers burnt their opposers, and cry hallelujah round the bonfire 


which roasts him! Or, O terrible Jehovah, for thou delightest in tremen- 


dous sacrifices, and the murder of thousands, and extirpation of nations, 
plan again, I beseech thee, another massacre of Saint Bartholomew and 
give our swords not three days, but for thy glory, three weeks or months, 
to drink the blood of Deists, Atheists, and Materialists. Vindicate thy 
revealed religion, by such horrors as reduced Canaan, and unpeopled Peru 
and Mexico! 

Here is a very proper prayer for a sublime Christian ; and, indeed, we 
had better keep a sharp look out; for, I think, I have already heard some 
whispers, at least, of a wish to extirpate all infidels in this republic ; and we 
are authorized to impute no compunction to Christians of any description. 
That they would rejoice and offer up thanksgivings to their idol after such 
a slaughter, 1am confident. Such is the principles instilled into the early 
mind by those detestable books, the Bible and Testament; the first and 
second will of the immutable and incomprehensible God which they adore. 
O men! for shame, so long, so obstinately, to cry up weak, wicked lies for 
truth; to pretend to a knowledge of what you say is incomprehensible ; to 
pretend to sights, calls, revelations, and visions, which ye never experi- 
enced; which ye know are palpable untruths, vain childish tales, that even 
the most ignorant and superstitious of your followers believe not, and only 
admit on courtesy, that you, in return, may extend the same credit to their 
future visions, sights, and calls, when, matured in deceit and impudence, 
they bring forth some bungling figment to support their sanctity. 

This fabricated inconsistent tale of revealed religion is at once the most 
daring and imposing falsehood, that human genius and depravity could in- 


‘vent, or the credulity of fond, foolish, ignorant man swallow without suffo- 


cation. According to the Jews and Christians, God has only revealed him- 
self to man three times since the creation ; once to Noah; a second time 
to Moses; and a third and last time to a few Jews in Palestine through 
his son Jesus Christ. Now, according to the historical account of these 
his divine and merciful revelations, he might as well have been silent on the 
occasion ; for, in the first place, nobody would believe Noah, and God must 
have known this ; so he drowned the world, as he intended todo. Here 
the revelation was of no use, and the Almighty had the satisfaction of 
drowning mankind, because they would not believe he was a cruel, impla- 
cable tyrant. The second time, he revealed himself to an exiled murderer 
on Mount Horeb; he made him (Moses) a complete conjuror, and sent 
him te play slight-of-hand tricks at Pharaoh’s Court. God here played the 
most unaccountable pranks that ever the most crucl and capricious tyrant 
could invent, to plague poor frail man with. 

We are only pleased, when we reflect, that the whole is a fable of Jew- 
ish invention. Whether the story of these people be truth or falsehood, it 
abounds with fraud, blood, and indiscriminate slaughter : the gloomy horde 
always exulting in plunder: the tremendous God Jehovah, thundering in 
black clouds on Sinai, or ruminating in silence in the camp, was terrible and 
vindictive, cruel, vengeful, jealous, and unjust. For what, we ask, did he 
reveal himself to the Jews. The duration of their kingdom was short com- 
pared with other nations of the world, and, during their existence as a peo- 
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ple, although they had the almighty Jehovah for engineer and arcintect, they 
left no token, sign, or amusement upon earth to mark the divinity of their 
artificer, or the beauty of his invention. ‘Their boasted temple was a plain 
house Joaded and filled with barbarous figures and frieze work, in which the 
Bull Apis was not forgotten, and serves, at once, to show their want of in- 
vention, and the author of their religion. They seem to have been made 
to accumulate wealth and keep it altogether when got ; and as they had then 
a city and house to held gold, silver, and brass, they filled their horde to 
their own destruction : for their wealth drew on them kings te plunder their 
hive ; and their atrocities, pride, and unsocial manners, cut them off from 
respect as prisoners of war. Where is the utility of their revelation? 
Their God Jehovah, could not save them from the hand of Vespacian, nor 
deliver them from the Roman legions. ‘T'wice, we see, the Almighty has 
failed in his scheme of universal happiness through the means of revela- 
tion. Need we pursue the thread of the third divine mission? 

Behold the modern revealed religion! Consider whence it sprung. 
This tale concerns ourselves; therefore it ought to be carefully investi- 
gated. On it, our eternal salvation, our future woe or happiness in ano- 
ther life depends: therefore, we should be minute in our enquiry, and as 
certain, to an azimuth, of every how, and when, and why, and wherefore 
pertaining to it. Come, then, priests and prelates—come all divines and 
laymen, help us to the truth; assist us with your learning, wisdom, sense, 
reason, and understanding fully to comprehend this grand subject :-— 

Priest.. You must read and believe your Bible. 

/Inswer. I can and do read the Bible; but I am candid; I do not believe 
its statements : for [ cannot comprehend its meaning; ‘To me it seems a 
gross collection of fables and atrocities, too foul for human practice, or toe 
trifling for human wisdom. 

Priest, You are a heretic ; you are an unbeliever; you will be damned. 
You are unworthy of mercy. God will punish you for ever and ever in 
hell for daring to disbelieve his holy word. 

Answer. Holy father, this again appears very strange to me that God will 
damn me for not believing what I cannot understand, and what you cannot 
explain. Why should God, if he wished me to know any thing, not tell 
me in such plain terms, that I could not mistake his meaning, and at the 
same time convince me of it himself who was speaking to me? Why not 
reveal himself to all mankind in one moment, which he could do, if he 
thought proper, and not send men to write a book full of falsehoods and 
atrocities, which nobody can understand, and which serve no purpose but 
for priests to detail out for pay, under the name of revealed religion. 





LAWYERS AND THEOLOGIANS. 
Mr. Editor—It has always appeared to me, who have studied, and for 
several years, practised law, that its professors have walked hand in hand, 
with the professors of theology. As their end, in confounding the reason of 
man, and abridging his natural freedom, is exactly the same, they have ad- 
justed means to that end in a way entirely similar. 
The divine thunders out his anathemas with more noise and terror against 
the breach of one of his positive institutions, or the neglect of some of his 
trivial forms, than against the neglect or breach of those duties prescribed 
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by a sense of justice, which by these forms and instituuons he pretends to 
enforce. The lawyer has his forms and his positive institutions too, and he 
adheres to them with a veneration altogether as religious. ‘The worst cause © 
cannot be so prejudicial to the litigant, as his attorney’s or counsellor’s igno- 
rance or neglect of these forms. A law-suit is like an ill managed dispute, 
in which the first object is soon out of sight, and the parties end on a mat- 
ter wholly foreign to that on which they began. In a law-suit, the question 
is, who has a right to a certain house or farm? And this question is daily 
determined, not on the evidence of the right, but on the observance, or 
neglect of some forms of words in use with the gentlemen of the law, about 
which there is even among themselves such a disagreement, that the most 
experienced veterans in the profession, can never be positively assured that 
they are not mistaken. 

Let us expostulate with those learned sages—these priests of the sacred 
temple of justice. Are we judges of our own property? By no means. 
You then, who are initiated into the mysteries of the blindfold goddess, 
inform me whether I have a right to eat the bread I have earned by the 
hazard of my life—of the sweat of my brow? The grave doctor answers 


- me in the affirmative. The reverend serjeant replies in the negative ; the 


iearned barrister reasons on one side and on the other, and concludes no- 
thing. What shall I do? An antagonist starts up and presses me hard. 
I enter the field, and retain these three persons to defend my cause. My 
cause which two farmers from the plough could have decided in half an 
hour, takes the court twenty years. I am, however, at the end of my labour, 
and have in reward for all my toil and vexation, a judgment in my favour. 
But hold—a sagacious commander in the adversary’s army has found a flaw 
in the proceeding. My triumph is turned into mourning. I have used or, 
ihstead of and, or some mistake, small in appearance, but dreadful in its 
consequences, and have tlic whole of my success quashed in a writ of er- 
ror. I remove my suit; I shift from court to court ; I fly from equity to law, 
and from law to equity. Equal uncertainty attends me every where; and 
a mistake, in which I had no share, decides at once on my liberty and pro- 
perty ; sending me from the court to a prison, and adjuding my family to 
beggary and famine. I am innocent, gentlemen, of the darkness and un- 
certainty of your science. I never obscured it with absurd and contradic- 
tory notions, nor confounded it with chicane and sophistry. You have ex- 
cluded me from any share in the conduct of my own cause; the science 
was too deep for me; I acknowledge it; but it was too deep even for your- 
selves: You have made the way so intricate, that you are yourselves lost 
init: You err, and you punish me for your errors. 

The delay of the law is, you will tell me, a trite topic, and which of its 
abuses have not been too severely felt not to be often complained of? A 
man’s property is to serve for the purposes of his support; and, therefore, 
to delay a determination concerning that, is the worst injustice, because it 
cuts off the very eud and purpose for which I applied to the judicature for 
relief. Quite contrary in case of a man’s life: there the determination can 
hardly be too much protracted. Mistakes in this case are as often fallen 
into as in any other, and if the judgment be sudden, the mistakes are the 
most irretrievable of all others. Of this the lawyers are themselves sensi- 
ble, and thev have brought it into a maxim—De morte hominis nulla est 
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cunciatio longa. But what could havegnduced men to reverse the rules 
and to contradict that reason which dictated them, I am utterly unable to 
guess. A point concerning property, which ought, for the reasons I just 
mentioned, to be most speedily decided, frequently exercises the wit of suc- 
cessions of lawyers for many generations. But the question concerning 
a man’s life; that great question in which no delay ought to be counted 
tedious, is commonly determined in twenty four hours at the utmost. It is 
not to be wondered at that injustice and absurdity should be inseparable 
companions. 

Ask of politicians the end for which laws were originally designed ; and 
they will answer, that the laws were designed us as a protection for the poor 
and weak against the oppression of the rich and powerful. But surely no 


pretence can be so ridiculous ; a man might as well tell me he ‘has taken off 


my load, because he has changed the burthen. If the poor man be not 
able to support his suit, according to the vexatious and expensive mannei 
éstablished in civilized countries, has not the rich as great an advantage 
over him as the strong has over the weak in a state of nature? But we 
will not place the state of nature in competition with political society, which 
is the absurd usurpation of man. Ina state of nature, it is true, that a 
man of superior force may beat or rob me; but then it is also true, that | 
am at full liberty to defend myself, or make reprisal by surprise or by cun- 
ning, or by any other way in which I may be superior to him. But in po- 
litical society, a rich man may rob me another way. I cannot defend my- 
self; for money is the only weapon with which we are allowed to fight. 
And if I attempt to avenge myself, the whole force of that society is ready 
to complete my ruin. 

A parson once said, that, where mystery begins, religion ends. Cannot 
I say, as truly at least, of human laws, that where mystery begins, justice 
ends? It is hard to say, whether the doctors of law or divinity have made 
the greater advances in the lucrative mystery. The lawyers as well as the 
theologians, have erected another reason besides natural reason ; and the 
result has been, another justice besides natural justice. They have so be- 
wildered the world and themselves in unmeaning forms and ceremonies, 
and so perplexed the plainest matters with metaphysical jargon, that it car- 
ries the highest danger to a man out of that profession, to make the leasi 
step without their advice and assistance. Thus by confiing to themselves 
the knowledge of the foundation of all mens’ lives and properties, they 
have reduced all mankind to the most abject and servile dependence. We 
are tenants at the will of these gentlemen for every thing ; and a metaphysi- 
cal quibble is to decide whether the greatest villain breathing shal! meet his 
deserts, or escape with impunity; or whether the best man in society 
shall not be reduced to the lowest and most despicable condition it affords. 
In a word, the injustice, delay, puerility, false refinement, and affected mys- 
tery of the law are such, that many who live under it come to admire and 
envy the expedition, simplicity, and equality of arbitrary judgments. 

VERITAS 
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LECTURES DELIVERED AT THE FREE PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
On the Inconsistencies, Absurdities, and Contradictions of the Bible, 
By the Secretary. 
Lecture XIII. (Continued from page 107.) 

Proceeding in our examination of the Old Testament, we are at no loss 
to discover that the patriarch Isaac was a plain simple man, too credulous, 
and oftener the dupe than the deceiver. Although, like his father Abra- 
ham, he attempted a fraud on Abimelech, by denying his wife, he gained 
nothing by it- 

In the 24th chapter of Genesis, we have a very singular account of the 
courtship by which Isaac obtained a wife ; and a still more curious narra- 
tive as to the manner in which Abraham compelled his servant to take an 
oath. The indelicacy into which an explanation of the way in which this 

oath was administered would unavoidably lead, compels me to refer you to 
the form of taking it as recorded in the 2d ard 3d verses of this chapter. 

This servant of Abraham seems to have been appointed to the office ot 
matrimonial negociator to Isaac. Accordingly he sets out with his camels 
for the land of Mesipotamia; and when arrived there, he invokes the Jew- 
ish divinity to assist in pointing out the favorite object to which young Isaac 
was to be united. He speaks in the following manner: “ And he said, O 
Lord God of my master Abraham, I pray thee, send me good speed this 
day, and shew kindness unto my master Abraham. Behold, I stand here 
by the well of water; and ihe daughters of the men of the city come out 
to draw water : and let it come to pass, that the damsel to whom I shall say, 
let down thy pitcher, I pray thee, that I may drink ; and he shall say, drink ; 
and [ will give thy camels to drink also ;—let the same be she that thou 
hast appointed for thy servant Isaac ; and thereby I shall know that thou 
hast shewed kindness unto my master.” 

Perhaps this messenger of Isaac, like many superstitious people of the 
present day, believed that matches were made in heaven. If so, one would 
think they ought to be better than they are. Be this as it may, it seems 
that Rebekah, ‘who came to the well with the pitcher on her shoulder, was 
marked out by the negociator of Isaac to become the wife of his young 
master. Accordingly, he made her a present of a gold ear-ring of half a 
shekel weight, and two bracelets for her hands of ten shekels weight, of 
gold. After this, Rebekah invited the messenger of Isaac to her father’s 
house, where he took care to speak of the splendour and riches of his mas- 
ter, which Isaac was one day destined to inherit. He gave also presents to 
the father and brother of Rebekah, and so managed his embagsv that he 
returned to Abraham with the damscl. The marriage was immediately 
celebrated; and there ends the story. 

It is evident that Jacob, the immediate descendant of Isaac, was always 
a trickey rogue. His name, indeed, signifies a cheat. Even before he 
was born, it is said that he took his brother by the heel, and by his strength 
he had power w ith God: Hosea xii. 2. At the time of their birth he did 
the same. ‘These gambols are unknown in modern births. But who can 
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doubt of them when they have the Lord’s word for it? ‘The bargain of his 
brother’s birthright was a very unfair transaction ; and the way he pro- 
cured his father’s blessing by falsehood and deceit, show that the saints 
have never scrupled to obtain tlieir ends by any means. It must be owned 
that the greater part of those whom the church has placed in heaven, have 
been the most notorious villains on earth. 

In the early part of Jacobs history, as detailed in the 28th chapter of 
Genesis, we find him and his brother Esau, engaged in a rambling excur- 
sion through the country in quest of female companions. In going towards 
a place called Haran, Jacob was overtaken by night, and having laid him- 
self down by the wayside, on a pillow of stones, as the story goes, he fell 
asleep. Here it was that he saw, in a vision, the longest ladder that ever 
mas made. One end rested on the earth, and the other reached to heaven ; 
‘‘ and behold,” says the text, ‘‘ the angels of God ascending and descend- 
ing on it.” Perhaps (observes Palmer) this is the same ladder that the 
Babel builders made use of when they built their wonderful Tower, and 
the angels that ascended and descended might have been no other than the 
brick and mortar men, employed on that wonderful fabric. This ladder if 
it reached to the nearest point of the heavens: that is to the moon; must 
have been two hundred and forty thousand miles long. A wonderful ladder 
indeed! and he who dreamt about it, must surely have been inspired. If we 
reflect but a single moment on the contemptible idea of associating the cha- 
racter of God with such dreams and dreamers, we are compelled to conclude 
that the most obstinate fanaticism, the most prejudiced superstition would 
blush for such impertinent tenacity. Whathas a dreaming old man anda 
long ladder to do with a divine system of religion? Nothing atall. The 
idle stories, indeed, contained in the Bible are of themselves sufficient to 
work its destruction in the estimation of all reasonable and reflecting minds. 
When Jacob had aroused from his ladder building slumbers, he still seemed 
to be in a trance—He fancied that he was in the house of God and at the 
very gates of heaven. He says ‘this is none other but the house of God, 
and this is the gate of heaven.” The imagination of man when set on fire 
by religious enthusiasm, conjectures every ‘thing, believes every thing, and 
constantly abandons the cause of reason and truth. 

Toward the close of this chapter, we find Jacob entering into a condi- 
tional stipulation with Jehovah, that if he would find him with bread and 


other necessaries, he should be his God, implying at the same time, that if 


he noticed any deficiencies he would have little or nothing to do with him. 
** And Jacob vowed a vow, saying, if God will be with me in this way that 
[ go, and will give ine bread to eat, and raiment to put on, so that I come 
again to my father’s house in peace, then shail the Lord be my God.” Ac- 
cording to this Bible there is a great deal of bargain and sale business going 
on between terrestial beings and the Jewish divinity. All these things show 
what low and imperfect conceptions the writer must have entertained even 
of his own deity. This single circumstance proves beyond all controversy 
that this is not a book of inspiration; for if a God had inspired man at all, 
he would have infused into his mind more correct and exalted notions of his 
immortal attributes, and of the divine plenitude of his character. 

In the 29th chapter, we find Jacob at the house of his uncle Laban, wino 
beat him with his own weapons, and put the wrong sister to bed to him on 
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the wedding night. This mistake, however, was easily rectified, as he had 
the other at the same rate of service. Thus had this patriarch the two sis- 
ters for wives, who were also his own cousins, and their two maids for con- - 
eubines, which in our days, would constitute the crimes of polygamy and 
adultery —all very necessary to form the character of a Jewish saint. 

The knavish scheme of the hazle rods, by which he got the best of 
Laban’s cattle, was most unfair dealing. It has however, never succeeded 
with any of our modern swindlers, the Lord not being with them in the 
same way as he was with the patriarcl:. It appears that these practices of 
Jacob caused a misunderstanding with his father-in-law, whose service he 
thought it prudent to leave; Rachel having first taken care to secure her 
father’s gods. Recollecting his base conduct to Esau, Jacob on his re- 
turn, thought it best to pacify him with a present, which he despatched be- 
forehand ; and on their meeting he addiessed him with obsequiousness and 
dissimulation ; a striking characteristic of the man. 

In the 32d chapter of Genesis, we have an account of the athletic ex- 
ploits of Jacob and Jehovah. At first we are told that the patriarch wrest- 
led with a man. In the title to the chapter it is said to have been an angel. 
But at the termination of the contest, the pugnacious adversary turns out 
to have been deity itself. But whether it was god an angel, or a man, is of 
no consequence, as the story carries on its face the marks of fiction. 

On Jacob’s settlement in Sechem, the young prince of the country fell in 
love with his daughter Dinah, with whom he had an amour, and was desi- 
rous of marrying her. This match however, not pleasing Jacob’s sons, 
they had recourse to a scheme of the blackest treachery. Pretending that 
it would dishonor their family if their sister formed an alliance with an un- 
circumcised person, they induced Hamar and Sachem to submit to the cere- 
mony, and their example was followed by all the men of the place. While 
they were smarting under the operation, Simeon and Levi attacked them, 
sword in hand, murdered all the males, made their wives and children _pri- 
soners, and plundered the city. This action, it is said, was regretted by 
Jacob, as it would make him “ stink” among the inhabitants of the couniry, 
who might fall on him, and slay his whole family. But where was the rea- 


son in this case to be under apprehension? If two men, as is asserted, slew 


all the inhabitauts of a city, how easy would it have been for the whole of 
aJacob’s household to defend themselves against a few country people? It 
is to be observed that it was this butchering Levi whom the Jewish deity 
selected to be the founder and head of his priesthood. Can it be surpri- 
sing, therefore, that his successors should have been the most barbarous 
and blood thirsty monsters that ever appeared on the earth. In imitation 
of this holy example, Charlemagne, at the instigation of the priests, ordered 
4000 Saxons to be baptized, and then their throats to be cut! Blessed and 
glorious examples of Jewish and Christian piety ; of peace on earth, and 
good will to men! 

Amazing as these bible absurdities must seem to every observant mind, 
they are not more so than that one third of the human race should have 
been upwards of 4000 years led along from day to day ; from year to year ; 
from generation to generation, in passive obedience to those who subsist 
by the ridiculous legend. For this, (observes an intelligent writer) I can 
in no way account but by reverting to the probable reason why the so- 
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phistry of the Old Testament had not been fully exploded. ‘This reason 
I find to consist in the union of three grand events. The first, the 
delegation of power by a people to a sovereign. The second, the avarice 
and wickedness of these sovereigns, who required, and ultimately attained 
a complete ascendancy over the minds and labor of their subjects. And, 
thirdly, the introduction of the Bible at a time when the ascendency had 
besotted the popular spirit, and made man ‘t to be acted on by sorceries, 
divinations and sacrifices. i was in this imbecile state of the moral world, 
according to their own history, that the Jewish lawgiver began his curious 
reign. The Israelites had long been immersed in idolatry and wickedness ; 
but they chiefly complained of the restraints Pharaoh had found it neces- 
sary to impose on them. Only the hope of being released from these res- 
traints, induced them to join their own leader, as appears evident from the 
history of their manifold rebellions. To quell these, this leader found he 
must resort to miracles, and prophesying—yet neither his miracles nor his 
prophecies were sufficient to reconcile the Jews to his government. Em- 
barked in an undertaking which he rendered perilous by a show of enthu- 
siasm, he soon discovered that he must live and die with the tribes. 

From that perid to this, (observes the same writer) ‘‘men have been 
more or less subject to similar fanaticism. By means of superstition, the 
Mosaic ritual gained ground against that of the most laborious idolaters of 
these days. Moses and his people had mutually sacrificed to a Deity they 
knew no more about than the Baalites could have known concerning their 
numerous host of gods. These sacrifices were encouraged, because they 
afforded opportunities to pillage and sack defenceless villages and ungarded 
travellers ; and, being of no diviner origin than the brain of their legisla- 
tor, the motives to these pillages and murders always manifested deliberate 
injustice ; and the cruelty of their exactions made the Israelites every 
where notorious for this vice. Nevertheless succeeding kings adopted the 
measures their guide had so basely pursued. They received the Bible as 
the Word of God, because the Bible had made it lawful for the Israelites to 
murder innocent women, and pull down and destroy whole towns and cities. 
With divine authority to produce for every cruel law, the Israelitish despots, 
glorying in their wickedness, and as licentious as they were profane, con- 
tinued to desolate the unoffending nations with which they were sur- 
rounded.” 

After them came the Greek emperors ; and Europeans as well as Ame- 
ricans of this day, are borne down by the perfidies of men, acting by anas- 
sumed divine right, although it is evident they are for-ever acting wrong. 
These are facts too much magnified by time—too notorious at this moment 
to escape the attention and scrutiny of mankind; and such is my opinion 
of the human race—such my conviction of the rapid progress of intellect— 
such my idea of our natural love of knowledge, that I have no difficulty in 
believing there will soom appear a total schism in the superstitious house- 
holds of faith ; that soon the enemy of truth ; the foe of justice ; the blight- 
er of mercy ; the source, the preserver of evil; which is this faith, shall 
be superseded by Reason ; shall acknowledge the enormity of those errors, 
and of those iniquities that have usurped her throne, and deluged the earth 
with blood and with tears. 
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Mr. Owen.—Letters from Mr. Owen, dated 21st ult. announce his at- 
rival at New Harmony, accompanied by his eldest and two youngest sons, 


who had crossed the Atlantic with him to aid in his philanthropic plans. 


** We are now altogether (observes Mr. O.) in good health and spirits, and 
quite prepared to proceed with and defend the social system against ali ob- 
stacles and opponents. The cause is progressing substantially, and not 
slowly, every where. Liberal principles are gaining ground daily among 
the more intelligent part of every community in which I have been. The 
weak and ignorant are becoming nominally more religious, and this will 
occupy and amuse the priesthood for sometime ; but as the well informed, 
when they amount to a certain proportion of the population, must influence 
the others, the day is approaching when the folly and mummery of what is 
called religion, will vanish speedily from society. We have but to perse- 
vere, and success is certain. I am glad to hear from various quarters that 
the Correspondent is doing well, and that many other liberal papers also 
meet with encouragement.” 


See ee 





HIISCELLANEOUS. 


Arguments proving that the Christian Religion ruins all those States 
where tt is the Established Religion. 
Abridged from a work translated from the French, and first published in 1698. 
Continued from page 192. 


16. Various Impositions.—1 must not forget here the profit which they 


“make by means of their Father Titrier, or title-maker, as they call him, 


especially in the religious communities, for whom he forges titles, that they 
may deprive the laics of their estates. The Popes having erected marriage 
into a sacrament; by this means, they render themselves judges of the 
birth and legitimacy of the children of princes and great men, which keep 
them in a dependence upon the Popes ; for, under pretext that marriage is 
a sacrament, according to them, and that the Pope is the sovereign judge 
of sacraments, he can bastardise or legitimate whom he pleases. They 
often attempt to draw within their own cognisance all testaments, treaties, 
act, and contracts betwixt man and man, under the pretext that the oaths, 
by which they are confirmed, are matters whereof the violation concerns 
the conscience. In this manner, they would render themselves absolute 
masters of all the estates, as well as of the quiet and honour, of mankind. 
The exemption which the ecclesiastics plead from the ordinary courts of 
justice occasions a great disorder in society, of which the clergy make 
their advantage. ‘They get money also by granting dispensations for eatiag 
meat in Lent, and at other times. They also squeeze money from sick 
persons, or their friends, for carrying their pretended sacrament and holy 
oils to them. ‘Their mischievous clergy have a great number of other 
methods to plunder the people of their substance ; and they invent new 
ones from time to time, or extend and enla,ge the old ones. I confess that 
all the riches, which the clergy individually do thus cunningly procure from 
the people, is not absolutely lost to the kingdom ; because they either spend 
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it themselves, and so it circulates again among the people ; but it is certair 
that this money would have been much more profitable to the state, had it 
been in the hands of those addicted to trade, husbandry, or handicrafts, and 
who have children to breed up. Moreover, it is not true that the ignorant 
Christians give their estates willingly to the priests: for they are the poor 
people whom they have made drunk with their idolatries and superstitions ; 
threatening them with hell and purgatory if they do not give them, and pro- 
mising them heaven if they give. Therefore, those who believe their fol- 
lies are under a moral necessity of giving them. But instead ef applying 
this money to any sort of use,-these villains spend it in excess of eating and 
drinking, and other lewd debaucheries, or otherwise hoard it up in their 
coffers, or turn usurers. 

Articte II. The second article relates to the excessive- multitude of 
ecclesiastics in France. They are computed at three hundred thousand 
males and females; whereof, I am sure, forty thousand males would be 
sufficient for the service of their pretended church, such as it is; so that 
there remain two hundred and sixty thousand useless ecclesiastics. Then 
it is to be observed, that three hundred thousand adu!t persons, such as they, 
are worth double the number of others taken out of the common mass of 
people, especially if we consider that the greatest part of those ecclesias- 
tics are males. Let us reckon the work, then, to which those two hundred 
and sixty thousand useless persons ought to apply themselves only at three- 
pence per day, one with another, without victuals; and let us suppose, 
also, that they work three hundred days in a year, the unprofitable holy 
days being abolished ; that amounts to above eleven millions five hundred 
thousand livres per annum, pure loss. I am willing to abate a million and 
a half for the lace, points, &c. made by some nuns, and what some poor 
priests and monks work for in their gardens ; yet there remains still above 
ten millions of pure loss, without taking notice of the contagion of their 
bad example of idleness, which corrupts the people : and, besides, it is cer- 
tain that they spend their time in doing mischief. I take no notice neither 
of their maintenance, which is ill bestowed, and is another robbery that 
they commit on the nation, seeing it ought to be employed in maintaining 
others who are more useful. This article amounts to as much as the other ; 
for these people, as I have said, own that, by their professions, they are not 
to work or to marry, and so devour the rest of the laborious people that 
have families. This is a robbery upon the commonwealth, according to 
the axiom—we are not born for ourselves, but for our country and children. 

Articte III. Mendicant friars, in particular, are a very great charge to 
the kingdom, all of them being absolutely needless; and these begging 
friars are so much more intolerable than the endowed monasteries, as, by 
their voluntary begging and laziness, t! ey are very chargeable to the peo- 
ple, who maintain them richly, one way or other. For ordinarily they eat 
the best, and drink abundance of wine; while many honest people, who 
are useful subjects in the kingdom, have much ado to get bread by their 
labour. ‘They are, moreover, greater hypocrites, and more ignorant than 
the rest of the clergy, and abundance of handsome young women choose 
them for their confessors, because of their seeming devotion and mortifica- 
tion; under which pretext they commit a deal of uncleanness. It is sup- 
posed that there are above sixty thousand of these monks in the kingdom. 
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let us reckon, then, that they cost the kingdom but sixpence a-piece per 
day, one with another, that will exceed six millions of livres per annum. | 
This is the least they spend: for most part of them live in good cities or 
towns, where they fare deliciously, but take care, as much as they can, to 
conceal their good cheer, because that would prevent the people’s giving 
them so much. I have severa! times seen divers spits full of choice pul- 
lets, venison, and wild-fowl, roasting for them in by-houses (at a little dis- 
tance from their convents,) ard they would tell me, that these things were 
sent out of charity to the good fathers. 

Articte IV. All these several sorts of ecclesiastics live unmarried. 
The ecclesiastics in France are computed, as I said, at three hundred thou- 
sand, who, being all of them unmarried, render three hundred thousand 
other adult persons, which Nature had designed them for wives, useless for 
propagation. If the rest of the nation should do thus, it would be entirely 
extinguished in fifty or sixty years. It is observed, from the registers of 
births and burials in most kingdoms, that there is nearly an equa! proportion 
betwixt the birth and death of both sexes; which is a proof that they are 
born for one another. Now, if, according to the observation of naturalists, 
six hundred thousand persons double in two hundred years time. These, 
in eight hundred years, ought to be nine millions, according to the ordinary 
progress of generation. But, because the number of ecclesiastics was not 
near so great at that time as at present; and, moreover, because France 
was not near so well peopled in those days as it hath been since, we shall 
content ourselves with a fourth part of these nine millions. Without the 
oe a country is worth nothing; about thirty years ago, the people of 

rance might have been valued at fifteen hundred livres a-piece, one with 
another: so that the loss of two millions and two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand souls, amounts to three thousand three hundred and fifty millions, 
which, being divided by eight hundred, is above four millions loss each year; 
and this is so much the mure palpable, that these two millions and a half of 
people, being added to those that were already in the kingdom, would have 
increased in value, and have augmented the riches of the kingdom, and of 
the community: for, the more populous a country is, the more valuable it 
is, as is also every individual in the kingdom. 

Articte V. ‘The clergy possess one half of the estates, real and per- 
sonal, in the kingdom of France, which half, about thirty years ago, we 
have computed at 200,000,000 per annum : then it is to be noted, that these 
estates are in mainmort; that is to say, lie dead, because they can neither 
engage nor alienate them, nor employ them in trade ; so that they are less 
advantageous to the country than if they were in the hands of men fit for 
commerce, handicrafts, husbandry, or manufactures, or that these estates 
passed by inheritance from father to son; so that, by necessary conse- 
quence, their being in the hands of the clergy is very much against the 
benefit of the kingdom. Hence also it follows, that the ecclesiastics may 
well increase their own riches at the expense of ‘the people, whose estates 
they are able to acquire ; whereas, the people can never make any advan- 
tage of them. They are, moreover, as so many usurers, and make profit 
from the industry and labour of the people, by lending them money at a 
great interest, which is very pernicious to a state. They are, in this respect, 
abundantly worse than the Jews, who ordinarily are very covetous, spend 
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ttle, and are great usurers; nor are there any land estates to be purchased 
from them, because they ordinarily have none. Yet they are abundantly 
more profitable to a state than the clergy, because divers of them traffic by 
sea, employ vessels, mariners, and other people of business ; and do, more- 
over, maintain and bring up families. It is clear that the kingdom of France 
is deprived of the use of one half of its members, because one half of its 
substance is in mainmort ; for the more of a country’s wealth that there is 
so, the less they have of activity, motion, commerce, or credit, one among 
another, or with strangers. Hence it comes to pass, that countries, which 
have a great part of their wealth in mainmort, cannot drive any considera- 
ble trade, even though their mischievous religion should not have unpeopled 
them, as it infallibly does, unless they have abundance more of ready cir- 
culating money than other nations, which have more credit and hopes for 
trade, because they have more funds proper to be engaged in the same. 

I have valued the revenues of all the estates, real and personal, of France, 
and the fruits of the people’s industry, altogether at 1,000,000,000 of livres 
per annum; and the whole stock therein, comprehending the people, at 
20,000,000,000, at twenty years’ purchase: and likewise in England, I 
haye valued the same stock and product at 550,000,000 livres per ann., and 
the whole stock therein comprehending the pecple, at 11,000,000,000, at 
twenty years’ purchase. But if all those estates were in mainmort, they 
would not be worth the tenth, nay, not the twentieth, part so much ; nor, 
indeed, worth any thing but the present enjoyment of the people, who 
would be very few in number, as | have already said, and like so many sa- 
vages, having neither commerce, arts, manufactures, sciences nor money ; 
for no man would work but for himself and his family, and that too but 
from hand to mouth. These, and many more, are the inconveniences 
that would follow upon having all estates in mainmort. But, perhaps, 
some opinionative persons may say, that to carry on the trade of a nation, it 
is enough that half of the wealth of a country is not in mainmort ; which is 
just as much as if they should say, that it is as well to have half the body 
paralytic, and deprived of the use of half of its members, as not to be so at 
all, because a man may still live in that condition. But who does not per- 
ceive that this is a distempered and a languishing condition ; and that, in 
such a case, a man cannot do half the business that he might do if he were 
in perfect health. It cannot be reasonably denied that, the more vigorous 
a body is, the better it does its work ; so that, the more credit there is in a 
nation, the more are all its effects in motion : the more arts, industry, agri- 
culture, and commerce flourish there: and the country becomes more po- 
pulous in proportion. What a mighty disorder, then, does it occasion, that 
all these monks and priests, (who are the subjects of a foreign prince, [the 
popes | seeing they have taken the oaths to him, and who is moreover, of ne- 
cessity the hereditary enemy of the State,) should be thus, with all their 
wealth sequestered from the State, in respect of all those things wherein they 
might be useful to it, viz. in regard of imposts, and the charges of the State, 
and trade, as also in regard of propagation, and obedience to their sovereign, 
as other subjects: that they, I say, should be no otherwise uuited to a State, 
but so as to ruin it and enrich themselves and his Holiness by its spoils. 
Let us suppose the estates that are in mainmort among the ecclesiastics 
possessed by merchants or tradesmen, the commerce would have been 
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much greater in l'rance ; and, by consequence, the kingdom wouid tiaye 
been more rich and potent. 

Articie VI. Relates to the great quantity of plate which they have in 
their churches and convents, and in those places they call their treasuries, — 
as St. Denis near Paris, Netre Dame de Liesse, and Des Ardillieres : and 
other places of that nature. ‘This one superstitious and foolish custom 
must needs have robbed the public commerce of divers millions. Suppose 
that, in the whole, it had not exceeded twenty millions, that would have at 
least amounted to several millions per annum amongst the people. How- 
ever, I will not take upon me to determine how far this loss extends, be- 
cause I do not know what quantity of plate they have ; for the clergy never 
tell the truth in these cases, and very seldom in any others. 

Articte VIf. Relates to the constant practice of the clergy in hoarding 
up money, which is of more importance than the preceding article ; for, 
seeing many of them possess great revenues, and are neither allowed to 
trade nor to mairy, and by consequence, have no lawful offspring, they be- 
take themselves to the amassing of vast sums under the pretext of provi- 
ding for their nephews and _ nieces, as the Popes do; and they do not, for 
the most part, provide for them either till after their death, which is doubly 
prejudicial to commerce. Moreover they are very covetous, and do not 
give alms to the poor, although they be thereunto obliged by the intention 
of their founders: so that there is ground to believe that all the clergy to- 
gether, secular and regular, of both sexes, might have constantly, before 
this war, at least fifty millions of useless money to the public, in their cof- 
fers, or the hands of the public notaries. Whence it is easy to perceive 
that the public lost considerably by this money, which, in commerce, would 
have brought immense profit to the kingdom, helped to pay taxes, employed 
abundance of people, and contributed to propagation. ‘This article must 
certainly amount to several millions: I will not determine how many ; but, 
without this and the preceding one are to be reckoned, at least, at eight or 
fen millions loss per annum. 

To be continued. 





Free Press Association.—A_ scientific lecture will be delivered in the 
Hall of the ‘ Free Press Association,” on Sunday (to-morrow) the 20th 
inst. at 11 o’clock forenoon. 


In the afternoon, the theological lectures will be continued at 3 o’clock. 





Removal.—The office of the Correspondent is removed to 422 Broad- 
way, near Canal street. 


*,* The first four numbers of the Correspondent being now reprinted, 
complete sets can be had at the original subscription price. 
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John Dixon, printer, rear of No. 84 Maiden-lane. 




















